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went mainly to Cambridge, where endowments had been made favorable to them.
especially at St. John's College, Emmanuel College, and Sidney Sussex College. These
colleges became the avowed centers of a militant Puritanism, eventually training many
of the people who went to America in the seventeenth century. Theology remained
the predominant study at the highest levels aimed at training clergymen who would be
well versed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and the art of disputation so that they could go
forth and defend their religious doctrines against all assailants.
The system of college instruction as opposed to university lectures was more
firmly embedded than ever by the Reformation emphasis upon mental, moral, and
religious discipline. The college retained its communal aspects, marked by the hall and
quadrangle, in which masters and students lived and studied together. The continued
enforcement of celibacy upon masters and tutors also helped to preserve the com-
munal life of the English college long after the Reformation had seen its disappearance
in German universities. The English college with its discipline and prescribed cur-
riculum provided the model for development of higher education in America, Harvard
being a virtual copy of one of the colleges at Cambridge.
The principal ingredients of the liberal-arts course consisted of (1) the medieval
liberal arts (grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, but no music);
(2) the philosophy of Aristotle (ethics, politics, physics, and metaphysics); and (3) the
Renaissance studies of classical humanism (Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and rhetoric). The
Reformation made all these studies more or less subservient to religious and sectarian
interests, as well as to the demands of a political state closely allied with the church.
Since each of these historic traditions was based upon a belief that liberal education
should consist essentially of linguistic and literary studies, the Reformation educators
assumed that the best way to develop a man of action was through the study of books.
(The courtly academies were a denial of this principle, but they did not receive much
acceptance in England.)
There is general agreement that royal and secular direction of the universities
increased during the middle decades of the sixteenth century at the expense of clerical
and religious influence. There is also general agreement that enrollments began to
increase markedly in the 1560s, reaching a peak around 1583, and that the students
came increasingly from the upper classes. But there is considerable disagreement
concerning how fundamentally the universities were changed and what role they
played in society during the century from 1560 to 1650.
In 1533 the Act for Restraint of Appeals gave full authority over the universities
to the crown, removing the papacy from any jurisdiction. In 1571 the universities were
designated as legal corporations by authority of the royal charters granted to them by
the crown and Parliament. These acts, one under Henry VIII and the other under
Elizabeth, symbolized the transfer of ultimate authority from the Roman church to
the English crown. Politically, this meant that the vice-chancellors were to be responsi-
ble to chancellors who were lay statesmen (rather than clerical) and that public boards
of visitors would be inspecting the loyalty of teachers to the crown and to the Church
of England. Academically, it meant that the humanistic and Anglican slant to the
curriculum would be speeded in the effort to oust or play down the Aristotelian and
the medieval curriculum. For example, Thomas Cromwell's visitors in 1535 required